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God sets some souls in shade, alone 
They have no daylight of their own. 
Only in lives of happier ones 


They see the shine of distant suns. 


God knows. Content thee with thy night. 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 
To-day is close; the hours are small. 

Thou sit’st afar, and hast them all 


Lose the less joy that doth but blind ; 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief: the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years. 


A. D. T. Whitney. 


JESUS AS THE LEADER OF MEN. 
Tue leadership of Jesus may be considered from two 
points of view. We may ask: How did he lead? To 
what did he lead? 

I, That he was successful as a leader of men there 
can be no doubt. To question this fact would be to 
question whether he fulfilled his mission upon earth. 
For the one all-important mission for which he was 
sent was to lead men. For this, the Christ was 
made incarnate, the Son of God became man; for 
this, he wrought and taught ; for this he suffered and 
died. The life of Jesus was one great human leader- 
ship,—the greatest the world has ever known, the 
most sublime and successful the mind of man can 
possibly conceive; his death has been even more 
potent than his life in attracting the human soul, 
in moulding the human character. 

History is full of leaders. Religion, philosophy, 
science, war, politics, and labor, can each furnish 
many instances of men whose influence for good or 
evil was powerful in life and long after death. But 
Jesus was the leader of leaders; he led as never man 
led, before or since. The measure of his influence 
can never be estimated; its permanence can cease 
only with man himself. 

History, too, is full of martyrs. Many of earth’s 
noblest sons have died for their beliefs, their teach- 
ing, or their deeds; and some have died in ways 
more horrible and painful than that in which Jesus 
died. But the sad, sad close of his short life has 
been the most potent death of all in human history. 

Many leaders have had more followers in life than 
he, but none have shaped the history of so many na- 
tions, or revolutionized so many souls, as his young 
life and death. 

And these truths are so remarkable when we con- 
sider how this most potent influence was exerted. 


1A paper read at the Young Friends’ Assembly, Baltimore, 
Twelfth month 14th, 1890, by Wilham I. Hull. 
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Born a member of a despised portion of a despised 
race, living but little more than thirty years, and dy- 
ing without having set foot beyond a short distance 
from his native place ; teaching at a time when state 
and sect and force were at their height, when men’s 
habits, prejudice, or fear were alone appealed to, yet 
using as his weapons none of these, how is it that, 
through ages long, the memory of him has turned 
and held the thoughts and activity of men, in new 
and wondrous chanuels? Clearly, not through what 
he did, but what he was. 

Jesus was a Jew,—a member of that race which, 
from the very commencement of its intercourse with 
others, has been subject to the scorn, the hatred, the 
cruelty of men; and he was a Nazarene,—a term so 
synonymous with all that was contemptible as to 
cause men of even the same race to ask: “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” He was always 
a man of sorrows; no sooner born than forced to flee 
the cruelty of man; throughout life estranged from 
his nearest relatives, misunderstood by his dearest 
friends, persecuted by his own townsmen, crucified 
by those he came to benefit, and at the end appar- 
ently forsaken by God himself,—his life was one long 
tragedy. 

And he was poor; at a time when power and 
wealth were the twin gods of humanity’ he lived an 
humble carpenter, a maker of ploughs and ox yokes. 
Of the first twelve years of his life, we have only a 
single anecdote and a single saying, (Luke ii.: 42- 
50); of the next eighteen we know nothing, except 
what can be inferred from the single recorded fact 
that he was a carpenter. But while the first thirty 
years of his life were passed in obscurity and manual 
labor, the intellectual culture of the boy and man 
was not neglected. The usual moral and scriptural 
education of a Jewish boy, of the humbler classes, 
was probably given him by his parents; from bis al- 
lusion to the form of the Hebrew letters, (Matt. v.: 
18), and from his stooping to write with his finger on 
the ground, (John viii.: 6), it is certain that he 
could write; his knowledge of the Scripture was so 
deep and extensive as to indicate an ability to read ; 
the language he commonly used was Aramaic, and 
he was also acquainted with Hebrew, Greek, and, 
possibly, Latin. ‘ But,” says Farrar, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,” “ whatever the boy Jesus may have learned 
as child or boy in the house of his mother, or in the 
school of the synagogue, we know that his best 
teaching was derived from the immediate insight 
into his Father’s will. In the depths of his inmost 
consciousness did that voice of God, which spoke to 
1 See Mark vi. : 


: and the tradition recorded by Justin Mar- 
tyr, 100 A. D. 
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the father of our race, as he walked in the cool even- 
ing under the palms of Paradise, commune with him. 
He heard it in every sound of nature, in every occu- 
pation of life, in every interspace of solitary thought. 
Written on his inmost spirit, written on his most 
trivial experience, written in sunbeams, written in 
the light of stars, he read everywhere his Father’s 
name. The calm, untroubled seclusion of the happy 
valley, with its green fields and glorious scenery, was 
eminently conducive to a life of spiritual commun- 
ion ; and we know how, from its every incident,— 
the games of its innocent children, (Matt. xi.: 16), 
the buying and selling in its little market-place, the 
springing of its perennial fountain, the glory of its 
mountain lilies in their transitory loveliness, the 
hoarse cry, in their wind-rocked nest, of the raven’s 
callow brood,—he drew food for moral illustration 
and spiritual thought.” 

Such was the education vouchsafed him, such the 
preparation he experienced, for the last three crown- 
ing years of his life. These three years comprise the 
whole period of his ministry, and of them most is 
recorded ; from his sublime teachings, his simple life, 
during these years, we may derive some slight con- 
ception of the traits of character which unlock for us 
the secret of his influence. Whatever else we may 
believe about him, we must believe in his thorough 
He shared in nearly all the relations of 
men, mingled in the practical, busy scenes of human 
life, joined in innocent enjoyments, wept for his own 
and others’ sorrows, fought and overcame temptation. 
He was a manly man; the hairy mantle, the ascetic 
seclusion, the shorn locks, affected by religious lead- 
ers, before and since, were distasteful to him. He 
was no fanatic; he came not to revolutionize or de- 
stroy the existing civilization of mankind, but to 
sanctify and ennoble it. He was cheerful, kind, fa- 
miliar with his friends, and dignified and self-re- 
specting in the presence of his most powerful ene- 
mies; and yet he was humble, for the first time giv- 
ing to true humility a place among the virtues. He 
was the very soul of patience, yet injustice moved 
his indignation, (Mark x.: 13, 14), and sacrilege his 
wrath and chastisement, (John ii.: 15, 16). He wept 
as a patriot over the foreseen fall of Jerusalem, yet 
for the first time drew men’s attention to the fact 
that even in life they are citizens of another king- 
dom,—the kingdom of Heaven. He respected the 
established authorities of Church and State, attend- 
ing the teachings of rabbis in the synagogue, submit- 
ting to baptism by John, and rendering unto Cesar 
the things that were Ceesar’s ; and yet he emphasized 
the personal, living allegiance, in matters both spir- 
itual and temporal, to God. He was contented with his 
lot, and loved his work. Though brave and stead- 
fast,even unto death, he was by no means rashly 
courageous, and when advisable, did not hesitate to 
be prudent. But, though prudent, he was uncom- 
promisingly sincere, combining in nimself what he 
recommended to his disciples, the prudence of the 
serpent and the simplicity of the dove. The most 
marked trait of his character was love,—love for God 
and love for man. To do his Father’s work, he sur- 
rendered himself wholly and cheerfully to do his 


humanity. 
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will. He died for his fellow-men, and this thought 
has made countless thousands weep; but he gave up 
his entire life in their service, and this was a greater 
boon than his death: “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he is willing to lay down his life for 
his friends.” 

Tae forgiving disposition of Jesus, so often and, 
at the end,so sublimely manifested, has, perhaps, 
been more influential in attracting men than any 
other single trait. And yet the character of Jesus 
was not exclusively gentle and patient ; he also exhib- 
ited the keenest sensibility, the loftiest moral courage, 
the noblest strength of character. His was indeed 
a many-sided character. It has often been remarked 
how important an element in the spreading of the 
gospel it was that the task was committed to men 
cast in such different moulds; and yet how inestima- 
bly more important was it that the Founder of 
Christianity had a nature so universal, so typical 
of all mankind, as to appeal to every race and con- 
dition. 

II. From this inadequate summary of the salient 
features of Jesus’s character, we may see both how 
his influence was exerted, and to what it led ; for of 
him alone among all ethical teachers can it be said 
that to imitate his example and to obey his precepts 
would amount to precisely the same thing. 

He was a member of a despised race and was 
himself reviled: every age has been replete with de- 
spised men: “ Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall! say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake.” 

He was poor: because of his poverty, he has ap- 
pealed to the vast majority of mankind; his poverty 
has consoled and sanctified the estate of the poor, 
and elevated the entire conception of manhood. He 
was friendly and helpful to the rich and powerful 
(e- g. Nicodemus), but he was preéminently the 
leader of the poor. 

He was a laborer: this fact has shown that idle- 
ness is not astamp of nobility and aristocracy, but 
that labor is pure and noble; in the thought of his 
labor we may find rest: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

His was an obscure life ; and this has proved that 
continual excitement, prominence in the eye of the 
world, distinguished services, brilliant successes are 
not essential elements of a true and noble life. Con- 
templating his obscurity, we should be content. 

He was submissive: “I am meek and lowly in 
heart; learn of me, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” 

He was humble: (then why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud?) “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

He was faithful to the task assigned him: “ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee acrown 
of life.” 

He was self-denying: “The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man 


1 Surely, the true, the noblest interpretation of this passage 
is, not an impulsive dying, but the infinitely harder, higher task 
of living,—for our friends ; surrendering our ambitions, crucify- 
ing our desires, for them. 





hath not where to lay his head.” “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me.” 

He was truthful: “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by 
me.” : 

He was just: “ My judgment is just, because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father 
which hath sent me.” 

He was forgiving and merciful: “ If ye forgive 


men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also | 


forgive you.” ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” 


He was pure in life and in thought. Jeremy Tay- 


lor has said that Jesus moved among the despised of | 


humanity like sunshine, which falls among foul 
things without itself being defiled : “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Above all, beyond all, he abounded in love: “As 
the Father hath loved me,so have I loved you.” 
“This is my commandment, ‘That ye love one an- 
other, as I have loved you.’” 

Such were the traits of character possessed by Je- 
sus. Through them, with God’s help, he led then, 
and leads now; and they make heaven, here and 
hereafter. 


From the Sunday School Times. 
MELCHIZEDEK OF SALEM. 

BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, 

One by one the narratives of the Old Testament upon 
which the over-subtle analysis of modern criticism 
had cast suspicion and doubt, are being vindicated 
by the progress of Oriental research. The cuneiform 
records of Babylonia have shown that the campaign 
of Chedorlaomer, described in the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis, is not the “legend” certain German 
critics have affirmed it to be. The names of the 
Babylonian princes, the political situation presup- 
posed, and the occurrence of military expeditions to 
the distant land of Palestine, have all alike received 
full confirmation from the “ written bricks ” of an- 
cient Chaldza. But not the campaign of Chedor- 
laomer only;the meeting of “ Abram the Hebrew” 
with Melchizedek, the king of Sa!em and priest of 
the Most High God, has now been verified and illus- 
trated by a discovery of the most startling character. 
The figure of Melchizedek is no longer mysterious, 
and the critic can no longer maintain that the ac- 
count which is given of him is the pious invention 
of a later age. 

Three years ago a number of cuneiform tablets 
were found among the ruins of acity of ancient Egypt, 
the site of which is now known as Tel el-Amarna. 
The city was built by Amenophis IV., an Egyptian 
monarch of the eighteenth dynasty,—about BC. 
1430,— who _ deserted the religion of his forefathers 
and became a convert to the Semitic worship of Baal 
as represented by the solar disk. The attempt of 
Amenophis to impose the new faith upon his Egyp- 
tian subjects led to a quarrel with the powerful priest- 
hood of Thebes, the result being that the king was 
cofhpelled to leave the capital of his father, and to 
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called Tel el-Amarna. The new city was filled with 
the adherents of the new creed, most of whom seem 
to have been foreigners; but its existence was short. 
The death of Amenophis was followed by civil war, 
the Semitic strangers were driven out of the country 
or enslaved, and “a new king arose” who restored 
the old religion of Egypt. The city of Amenophis 
was deserted, and from that time to this has remained 
a heap of ruins. 

The cuneiform tablets which have been discovered 
on its site formed part of the royal archives. Many 
of them had been removed from Thebes by Ameno- 
phis, a large part of them consisting of documents 
which had been addressed to his father. Almost all 
are of the same nature. They consist of letters and 
despatches sent to the Egyptian court by the kings 
of Babylonia, Assyria, and Syria, and the Egyptian 
governors and vassal princes in the subject province 
of Palestine. They are written in the script and lan- 
guage of Babylonia, which was at the time the com- 
mon language of culture and diplomacy, and prove 
that all over the civilized world of the East there 
must have been libraries and schools where the com- 
plicated writing of Babylonia could be studied and 
learned. In the collection are a considerable number 
of letters from the south of Palestine. 

The most interesting of these were written by a 


| certain Ebed-tob, the governor of Jerusalem. He 


claims to have occupied a different position from that 
of the other Egyptian governors in Palestine. In 
one of his letters he writes: “ Neither my father nor 
my mother has exalted me in this place; it was the 
prophecy of the Mighty King that has caused me to 
enter the house of my father;” and in another he 
declares more explicitly: “Iam not a governor ap- 
pointed by the king [of Egypt] my lord. I say, I am 
the ally of the king, and I have paid the tribute due 
to the king. Neither my father nor my mother, but 
the oracle of the Mighty King, established me inthe 
house of my father.” At the same time, the district 
of which Jerusalem was the center, is described as 
being “the country of the | Egyptian] king,” and 
Ebed-tob begins his letters with the usual formula of 
the Egyptian official : “ To the king my lord, my sun- 
god, Ebed-tob thy servant speaks thus: At the feet 
of the king my lord, seven times seven I prostrate 
myself.” He was, in fact,a protected prince, like the 
protected princes of modern India; and he shared 
his power with an Egyptian “commissioner” who 
lived in Jerusa!em, and resembled the English “ resi- 
dent” in a native Indian State. 

The “ Mighty King” from whose oracle Ebed-tob 
states that he derived his authority -was the title 
given to the deity who was worshiped on Mount 
Moriah. The actual name of the deity is given usin 
one of the letters. Here Ebed-tob speaks of “ the 
city of the mountain of Jerusalem, the city of the 
god Uras, whose name [there] is Salim.” Salim or 
Shalem, the god of “ Peace,” was accordingly the 
name of the divinity whose temples stood on the 
“ mountain of Jerusalem,” and he was identified with 
the Babylonian god Uras, the mornjng sun. Since 
Uru-salim is the equivalent of Jerus§Jem in the let- 


build another capital, farther north, at the spot now | ters, while we learn from a cuneiform tablet that uru 
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signified “ city,” it isclear that Uru-salim, or Jerusa- 
lem, must have meant “ the city of the god Salim.” 

It was of this god that Ebed-tob was priest. He 
had been appointed to his office by a divine oracle. 
He had not inherited it by right of deecent. So far 
as his office was concerned, he was without father or 
mother ; it was not to them that he owed his power. 

What a light this throws on the description of 
Melchizedek in the Book of Genesis! He, too, was 
not only “king of Salem,” but also “ priest of the 
Most High God.” And it will be noticed that he was 
king of “ Salem,”—king, that is to say, of the deity 
from whom he derived his royal as well as his priestly 
rank, not king of Jerusalem, “the city of Salem.” 
He was, as we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Heb. 7: 3), without father, without mother, with- 
out descent.” There was no need of making mention 
of his parents, since it was not by right of inheritance 
that he had, as Ebed-tob expresses it, been “ exalted 
in this place.” The description given of Melchizedek 
in Genesis is precisely that which Ebed-tob gives of 
himself, with the difference that whereas Ebed-tob 
was the tributary of the Egyptian monarch, Melchiz- 
edek was still an independent sovereign. 

But there is a further passage in one of the letters 
of Ebed-tob which confirms the historical accuracy 
of Genesis. 
his god: “‘ While there is a ship in the midst of the 
sea,’ such is the oracle of the Mighty King,—‘ the con- 


quests of the country of Nabrimaand the country of | 
Elsewhere a ref- | 


>”? 


the Badylonians shall continue. 
erence is made to the fact that “the temple” on 
Mount Moriah was sufficiently strong to withstand 
the attack of the Babylonians. Nahrimais the Aram- 
Naharaim of Scripture; and we are reminded by the 
mention of it, that, shortly after Joshua’s conquest of 
Canaan, the Israelitish tribes were oppressed for 
eight years by the king of Aram-Naharaim (Judges 
3: 8). But the mention of the Babylonians reads like 
a commentary on the text of Genesis. 
ian forces could be feared at Jerusalem in the century 
before the exodus, at a time when it was a garrison 
of the powerful Egyptian empire, still more could 
they have been feared there in the age of Abraham. 
It was with good reason that the priest-king of Salem 
came forth to welcome the conqueror of the Babylon- 
ian invaders and to pronounce that he was “ blessed 
of the Most High God.” 

Perhaps not the least interesting of the results to 


the antiquity of the name of Jerusalem and of the 
sacredness of the mountain on the summit of which 
the city stood. Centuries 


God of Israel, a sanctuary had existed on the same 
spot, dedicated to a god whose name was “ Peace,” 
and the fame of whose oracles had extended as far 
as Egypt. The“ Most High God,” whose priest was 
Melchizedek, was no invention of local vanity, no 


myth inspired by the later history of Jewish Jeru- 


salem ; he had been worshiped on Moriah long be- 
fore Moses had led his brethren cut of Egypt, or the 
armies of Israel had appeared in Canaan. He had 
been worshiped, moreover, by a cultured and literary 


| of Tel 


He there quotes the following oracle of | 





| and during the age of the Judges. 
If Babylon- | 


before Solomon, “ the | 
peaceful one,” had erected there the temple of the | 


people. The population found by the Israelites in 
Canaan possessed books and libraries, scribes and 
scholars. There is no reason for supposing that after 
the Israelitish invasion a knowledge of letters died 
out among them in the cities which the invaders 
were unable to take. We learn from the first chap- 
ter of Judges, that Taanach and Megiddo and Gezer 
remained in Canaanitish hands, like Accho and Zi- 
don, Achzib and Beth-shemesh, and that “ the chil- 
dren of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites 
that inhabited Jerusalem; but the Jebusites dwell 
with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto 
this day.” 

Now, among the tablets contained in the collection 
el-Amarna are letters from Megiddo and 
Gezer, Accho and Zidon, while the letters of Ebed- 
tob were all despatched from Jerusalem. Clay tab- 
lets do not perish like documents on papyrus or 
parchment; and, since the letters sent by Ebed-tob 
and his brother governors show that the cities over 
which they ruled contained archive-chambers filled 
with similar documents on clay, it follows that the 
ancient records of Jerusalem may easily have been 
preserved down to the day when David made it the 
capital of his kingdom. We have no reason for re- 
fusing to believe that in Jerusalem, as well as in 
Gaza and the other cities of the Philistines, the old 
libraries continued to exist down to the time when 
modern criticism allows that the Israelites became a 
literary nation. And if the libraries remained, there 
would have remained also scribes and scholars who 
were able to read the books preserved in them. 

Such a conclusion has a very important bearing on 
the question of the credibility of Old Testament his- 
tory. It has long been tacitly assumed that both the 
Israelites themselves, and the population by whom 
they were surrounded, were ignorant of the art of 
writing books at the time of the conquest of Canaan 
The literary per- 
iod of Israel has been supposed to commence with 
Samuel. The oldest inscription yet discovered in 
the Phcenician alphabet, the date of which can be 
determined with certainty, is that of the Moabite 
king Mesha, the contemporary of Ahab. If the art 
of writing had been known centuries earlier, how is 
it, it has been asked, that no older inscriptions have 
been found? The want of such inscriptions has 
been regarded as a powerful confirmation of the as- 


| sumption that the literary age of Israel began only 
be derived from the old letters of Tel el-Amarna is | 


with the rise of the Israelitish kingdom. For all 


| earlier events, the historian of a later day had to ap- 


peal to tradition and legend, instead of contempo- 
raneous literary testimony. 
The Tel el-Amarna tablets, and more especially 


| the letters of Ebed-tob, have shown that the assump- 
| tion is not justified by fact. It is true that, in the 
| epoch to which they belong, the literature of the 


country was not inscribed upon papyrus or expressed 
by the help of the Phcenician alphabet. It was en- 
trusted to the more enduring material of clay, while 
the language and script in which it was preserved 
were alike disused in the Palestine of a later day. 
But the Israelitish conquest of Canaan did not de- 
stroy the libraries which existed in certain of the 
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cities which successfully resisted the conqueror ; and, 
where the libraries remained uninjured, readers who 
could make use of them would have remained too. 
Samuel and his contemporaries were not compelled 
to trust to tradition and legend for the earlier history 
of their country ; there were written documents in 
plenty which they could consult. And a comparison 
of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis with the con- 
tents of the letters of Ebed-tob bas shown us that 
they actually did consult them; the description of 
Melchizedek, king of Salem, mythical as it has often 
been alleged to be, turns out to be in strict accordance 
with fact. Nothing can prove more clearly that 
neither the ancient records of Jerusalem nor a knowl- 
edge of their contents had perished when the Book 
of Genesis was written ; and what was true of Jerusa- 
lem must have been true of other cities of Palestine 
as well. 

In the Song of Deborah and Barak we are told 
that “ out of Zebulon ” came down “ they that handle 
the pen of the writer” (Judg. 5:14). An ignorant 
criticism has endeavored to find a new meaning, un- 
known to Hebrew philology, for the two last words 
of the verse, and to change “the pen of the writer” 
into a “ marshal’s baton.” The endeavor was based 
on a false assumption. We now know that both scribe 
and reader existed in Palestine long before the time 
of Deborah, and that the conclusions adverse to the 
historical character of the Old Testament, which 
have been founded on the contrary belief, must fall 
along with the foundation on which they rest. 

Oxford, England. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF 
MEETINGS. 

I ruink I may be sustained in the statement that 
every one who reads this article has felt the direction 
of a Power not of himself, (and which, on observa- 
tion, he will find is not derived from any outward 
source), that impels him to a certain course of con- 
duct, and which, if yielded to, never fails to be pres- 
ent with him in every exigency. 

Our meetings for religious worship may be justly 
considered as meetings for the purpose of bringing 
our spiritual being into close communion with this 
Power, with the desire and hope that we may re- 
ceive increased strength of will to fulfill those duties 
in life which the Divine Father thus appoints to us. 
The important matter in such meetings is to get the 
human spirit in accord with the Divine. How this 
shall be done is not determined by any authority,— 
in fact, it may be assumed that there can be no set 
form that is alike applicable to all people. Because 
of the diversity of human characters, what may be 
most helpful to one is not always so to another. 

The greatest authority amongst men simply an- 
nounced the doctrine that God is a Spirit, and that 
he that would worship him aright must worship him 
in spirit and in truth, defining thus the general man- 
ner, but leaving the special method for each individ- 
ual to solve for himself. The apostle Paul, however, 
intimates somewhat of the method of bringing the 
human into nearness with the Divine Spirit when he 
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gave the admonition: “ Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” Another spiritual attitude, 
conducive to worship, is referred to by the wri- 
ter of Acts xvii.: 24-28: “God, that made the 
world, and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; neither is worshiped with men’s hands, 
as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth to 
all life,and breath, and all things; and he bath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation ; that they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us; for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

For the purpose of thinking upon things true and 


| just and pure, things that are lovely and of good re- 


port,and for the purpose, as it were, of feeling after 
the invisible Spirit of the universe, a period of si- 
lence is most propitious,—and the custom of Friends, 
of sitting for a time in perfect stillness, is certainly 
one of the best for spiritual development. 

But the mere fact of silence is not always indica- 
tive of a devotional spirit,and a meeting that is 
characterized by a long period of silence may not be 
at alla religious meeting to many thus assembled. 
When, under the counsel of Prof. Agassiz, the vast 
assembly at Penikese turned their faces towards the 
illimitable sea and bowed their heads in silence,— 

‘Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 
To the Master, well beloved,” 
and it may be supposed that in many a soul the 
spirit of the Divine breathed strength and purpose 
for a greater consecration to the right and true. 

When in the memorable congregation, (met at 
Washington, a few years ago, for the purpose of con- 
sidering methods of elevating the condition of wo- 
mankind), Elizabeth Cady Stanton called the vast 
assembly to a short period of reverent silence, as a 
fit token of honor to the religion of Lucretia Mott,— 
to whose memory the day had been set apart.—the 
stillness of the moment could be felt as an assurance 
of the activity of the Spirit Divine. 

But when in Friends’ meetings attempts are made 
to maintain such periods of silence for an hour or 
more,—(I have been in meetings where even an hour 
and a half of sitting on uncomfortable benches was 
expected) ,—we may be pretty well assured that, with 
most of the persons thus assembled, physical fatigue 
has overbalanced much spiritual renewal. Only a 
religious devotee can maintain bodily stillness for 
the duration of an hour to the benefit of his spiritual 
character. For most people there remains the choice, 
either to let their thoughts wander upon indifferent 
matters, or to succumb to nature. 

Is this a reproach to the multitude, that cannot be 
benefitted by the prolonged silence? Certainly not; 
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for they need other spiritual food adapted to their 
condition, and we may be assured the All-Father 
does his work too well to leave them destitute. 

Failing to get the food that conduces to the growth 
of the spiritual character in our meetings, many 
cease to attend them. Shall we charge the cause of 
their absence to indifference to the monitions of 
truth, and say that those that neglect the meetings 
are carried away by the spirit of the world? Should 
we not, rather, open our minds to the fact that the 
very circumstance of the lack of interest shown in 
our religious meetings by so many of the young; of 
the absence of so many of our older members from 
them; the failure of such meetings to more gener- 
ally interest humankind, indicates something defi- 
cient in the character of the meetings? 

That which is suited unto the needs of the few is 
certainly not God’s highest message to humanity. 
That message is fraught with power to meet all hu- 
man needs,—and should we subject our religious 
meetings to conditions that seem best for certain states 
only of human character? The great spiritual leader, 
referring to the power of God in him, declared : 
“And I,if I be lifted up, will draw all men ‘unto 
me.” 

I believe it is a mistake that Friends have fos- 
tered the spirit of being “ a peculiar people.” When 
Paul used this expression to Titus it was not to indi- 
cate a people of strange customs, or of habits that 
would not be attractive to all mankind,—but a peo- 
ple peculiarly “ zealous of good works.” It was the 
reproach to the Pharisees that they were a peculiar 
people, in the sense of being an exclusive people. 

For the reasons above assigned, I believe that in 
many meetings of Friends the period of silence is 
too long, so long that it becomes wearisome, and thus 
the spiritual value is lost. If, in our meetings, there 
is no person present with the ability to speak to the 
edification of the people, and to supplement the si- 
lence by words of such significance as will tend to 
build up the spiritual character in those that may 
hear,—or, if there be no other means of stirring the 
pure mind by way of remembrance,—then I think 
the meetings should close at an early hour: better 
so to close, even though a few of its most devoted 
attendants may feel nothing of unrest. For— 

“Worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice, 
Not proud humilities of sense 
And posturings of penitence, 
But love’s unfeigned obedience.” 


Wa. M. JACKSON, 
New York, Second month 20. 


THE pleasant books, that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places, 
And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces, 


I po think our sympathies should be widened. 
Narrowness of information always nourishes pride— 
strange as it mayseem. Who soarrogant as the Chi- 
nese used to be, and the smaller the sect the more es- 
pecially is it the favorite of Heaven, and the reposi- 
tory of special illumination.— Anonymous. 
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VIEWS OF AN ELDER FRIEND. 


A number of articles have appeared in this paper 
of latter times in reference to the cause of so many 
of our members absenting themselves from our re- 
ligious meetings, the manner in which they should 
be conducted to make them interesting to the young, 
etc. I have read with interest the views of the dif- 
ferent writers, and felt that, perhaps, sufficient had 
already been said in reference thereto, but some 
thoughts have rested forcibly with me, which I pre- 
sent for consideration. 

Some apprehend there has been a “ decadence” 
among us on account of our meetings not being in- 
teresting and attractive, and that, therefore, many 
absent themselves, or turn to other places of worship 
where there is more to entertain, or where they re- 
ceive more attention than they find in our quiet 
gatherings. With all tenderness, I would have such 
to consider if it does not rest with themselves if they 
fail to find in our meetings that which sustains and 
strengthens the immortal part, for He, whom we 
come together professedly to worship, is found in 
each heart, and when assembled, as we strive to turn 
from outward things, and wait upon him in “the 
stillness of the flesh,” by the inflowings of his love 
he will quicken and minister to the seeking soul 
more abundantly than any vocal ministry, however 
excellent or eloquent it may be, for that which is im- 
mediately received from him will be satisfying, and 
naught else need be desired. If our members were 
more generally thus engaged, there would not be so 
many “ lifeless ” meetings, but they would be held 
in the “ power of God,” to which there would be a 
gathering. 

In reference to the young, none are more inter- 
ested in them than myself, as I feel that upon them 
depends the continuance of the Society of Friends, 
and, therefore, it is of vital importance that a guarded 
and tender care should be extended, and they in- 
structed in its principles and testimonies, so they may 
be prepared for such an important work. I fear that 
one cause of our present condition is owing to too 
much remisness in this respect on the part of many 
parents and caretakers of the past generation, and in 
their not feeling the obligation of attending meet- 
ings both for worship and discipline, taking the chil- 
dren with them, explaining the object of thus assem- 
bling, and making it a pleasant service for them. 
Were many who have the care of children more 
concerned on this account, there would be a differ- 
ent condition of things. These young spirits would 
love to meet with each other; if only socially, they 
would be in the way of good, and as they grew older, 
in some of these opportunities they might be made 
recipients of the quickening visitations of the Holy 
Spirit, and be made alive to their responsibility, also 
in maturer years be prepared to be called into the ser- 
vice of the church, and many become valiants in ex- 
alting the standard which has been given us to bear. 

To remedy the omission of the past, many are 
now anxious to give work to the young, whereby 
they may become interested and be useful; but how 
is this to be accomplished when so few of these are 





to be seen in our meetings for discipline 7—on which 
account many of the older Friends are greatly dis- 
couraged, and their “ hands often hang down with 
weakness.” If these are not present and do not mani- 
fest some interest therein, how can they expect to be 
called into service and receive appointments? They 
cannot; hence it rests with themselves, and both 
they and the meetings sustain a loss. Noting their 
absence therefrom, well may an observer conclude 
that meetings for discipline were only for the older 
people, who often yearn in spirit for the help and 
strength of the younger members. 

The present interest manifested for the best wel- 
fare of the young is very commendable, showing that 
“‘ Joseph is still alive,” and in this there is encour- 
agement. Our First-day schools have doubtless been 
of advantage in many ways. They keep our own 
children in nearness of feeling with each other, and 
they receive the benefit of the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, which in the past was too much neglected by 
many. Yet I wish to extend a word of caution to 
parents and teachers, that they do not let these take 
the place of home training and the attendance of our 
When the school is held before 
meeting, and the children are instructed and enter- 
tained therein, those who are old enough, should be 
expected to assemble with their older Friends, where 
they may have the opportunity of knowing what a 
silent worship means, and of hearing gospel truths, 
should they be uttered. 

I desire that these things may be considered, and 
I feel that as we are concerned<to centre more to the 
Source of “ life, light, and power,” which in former 
days gathered us a Society to testify to the value of a 
silent, spiritual worship, and are faithful to his re- 
vealings, “our Zion” will again shine in ancient 
beauty, and continue to be a “ light in the world.” 

H. M. L. 


religious meetings. 


Philadelphia, Second month 23. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM INDIANA. 


Tue articles lately published in the paper relative to 
the young people who have some connection with the 
Society of Friends, either by birthright or through 
First-day Schools of the Society, have undoubtedly 
attracted wide-spread attention, and encouraged the 
hope that the results will be favorable to a growing 
interest, and thus bring to us the enlivening influence 


of younger minds. Wecan surely look back in the 
past, and feel that there has been some advance in 
thought; but church growth has been slow, and in 
few of our meetings is there shown to be increase in 
membership. 

I notice in the last number of your paper the 
suggestion for a ‘“ National Friends’ Society for 
Christian Culture,’ which seems good, but have 
we not the opportunity offered for such work in the 
First-day schools and the quarterly and annual as- 
sociations connected therewith ? In these gatherings 
we want to throw all possible energy to perfect their 
workings, endeavoring to place younger persons in 
positions of service, and encouraging the young in 
every way to take active interest in all meetings. I 
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have too frequently observed that the older members 
seemed to forget the presence of their young people. 
If the young can be encouraged to speak in our First- 
day school meetings, such as are members of meet- 
ing will, ere long, take the opportunity in the 
monthly meeting, if drawn to the work, and there 
will not be the waiting for age to come, which they 
have seriously concluded necessary, for active partici- 
pation in the proceedings. 

The influence of the meetings of the General Con- 
ference of First-day Schools last held, has undoubt- 
edly been wide-spread, and will be productive of 
great good. The continued agitation of these sub- 
jects will, undoubtedly, be beneficial, and it is well 
to have expressions from many. To make our meet- 
ings more full of life, seems to require a more thor- 
ough recognition of the individual ’responsibility of 
every one, and instead of attending meeting with the 
expectation to be entertained, let all bear in mind 
their duty of endeavoring to help others in a Chris- 
tian growth, both by example and precept. In con- 
versation or speaking there should be deference given 
to others, and we should bear in mind it is as well to 
be a good listener as talker. Our meetings might be 
more acceptable to many, if promiscuous sittings 
were adopted. There are, I think, no rules against 
such being the case. I believe it has occurred with 
some meetings, and, I understand, with peneficial ef- 
fect. The habitual wearing of the hat by men 
Friends, in meeting, is gradually being abandoned, 
and well it is. Is there any significance now in con- 
tinuing it? Is it not well to uncover our heads when 
coming into the presence of God, as we may truly 
feel when taking our places for worship? Is it be- 
coming to wear the hat when ina house? Thatthere 
will be growth in the future, as has been in the past, 
there can be no doubt, and it is for the young and 
active minds of our Society to bring out such 
thoughts as may to them seem best, for the growth of 
the principles of Friends. G. 

Richmond, Ind. 
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CAUSES OF DECLINE IN OUR SOCIETY. 
Tuis subject has been of deep interest to me for 
many years. In talking on the subject to an aged 
Friend, some forty years ago, he said: “ Thee need 
not be concerned about the Society dying out; the 
principle will never die.” 

I often think of that expression, now, when I 
hear of it entering into Church belief. 

I think one great cause of our decline is in de- 
parting from George Fox’s example. 

We all know he went about with his Bible under 
his arm, talking and reading to the people, convert- 
ing them to his belief, thus proselyting and adding 
members to his church by thousands. How is it 
now ? 

His practice is discouraged even by those who are 
high professors in the Society. They say: “If per- 
sons wish to become members let them make the re- 
quest themselves ; do no ask them to join us.” Thus 
we lose many good ones who would like to become 
members, but feel that Friends do not want them or 





they would invite them and take more notice of 
them. We are too neglectful of the serious-minded 
ones and of strangers who come to our meetings. 

If we were willing to work for our Society, and 
for our Heavenly Father as church people do, we 
would not be likely to see our Society decline, but 
rather to see it grow and flourish as other denomina- 
tions do. 

Another change we want is to bring forward our 
young people, appoint them to active business, let 
them feel responsible for the welfare of the Society. 
Get them thoroughly interested in the work, and, if 
not discouraged by the gloomy views taken by many 
sincere minds, they would prdselyte and soon fill our 
meeting-houses everywhere. S. A. L. 


Bucks county, Pa. 
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AN EXHORTATION TO FAITHFULNESS. 
In the issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL of 
Second month 7, I read with a great deal of interest 
the contribution entitled “ Dangers to the Society of 
Friends,” and I do feel that I can travail with that 
Friend. With him I feel that the real cause and the 
only cause of any falling off of interest in our meet- 
ings, and power in our Society, is from within; that 
we are not the real, consecrated Christians that those 
were who laid its foundations. I feel that I want to 
set my seal to this communication. 

I also have much unity with the article “ Import- 
ant Points for Friends to Consider,” by 1. W.G. I 
feel that there is still a remnant who will stand to 
uphold our testimonies in their original purity, and 
will try to uncover what some seem inclined to cover 
up. O, that Friends could but remain that peculiar 
people, zealous of good works, then would we realize 
that our usefulness had not died out, but “ would be 
like a city set upon a hill which could not be hid.” 

Quakertown, N. J. A. We 


Tue feeling of thankfulness is inherent in human 
nature: it is one of the deepest essences of true be- 
ing to be thankful. We, in our narrow-minded way, 
look out on the world and think we find a reason in 
some transient blessing, some salvation from disaster, 
some great gift of nature which brings to us comfort 
or welfare; but the true cause lies deeper than any 
of these things. Some of those poor afflicted creat- 
ures who seem to us deprived of earth’s best treasures 
are, nevertheless, the most devoutly thankful. Along 
with that devout admiration of the power in and 
through all which isthe basis of religion there runs 
this element of thankfulness. For what special thing 
few of us could tell, but that it is there is shown by 
the very utterances and acts of life. Troubles and 
trials come, but the heart seldom changes in its atti- 
tude toward the Divine. The human soul rises out 
of its deepest aftlictions into a sweet and holy com- 
munion with the Eternal, and while there, learns 
that these things that seem like blessings and sor- 
rows are, after all, but fleeting shadows on the screen: 
the Eternal is deeper than both. It is then that it 
understands the cry of the ancient Hebrew: “ Yea, 
though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.”—E. J. 
Prescott 
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A QUESTION FOR THE HOUR. 

THe question has been asked, “ Does Christianity 
represent the religion taught by Jesus?” and it is 
not without significance when we consider what are 
its claims upon the human family, and what the 
practical fruits it has borne, have done to bring about 
the world’s redemption, and make possible the reign 
of peace and good will upon the earth. 

It is a sad commentary upon the results of the 
civilization it has produced, that in the last decade of 
the nineteenth 


“Glory to God in the highest! and on earth peace, 


century since the glad anthem, 
good will to men,” announced the coming of the 
Prince of Peace, the armaments of the great nations 
calling themselves Christian far exceed in destruc- 
tive power anything that has ever before been at- 
tempted by the most warlike and ambitious rulers 
the world has produced. And in the floating of such 
“royal” engines of wholesale destruction upon the 
great highway of nations and sending them for- 
ward ready to fulfill their murderous purpose, that 
the blessing and favor of the Great Father of all men 
should have been invoked seems like a burlesque 
upon the part of those church dignitaries, and a pro- 
fanation of the Holy Name for most unholy purposes. 

Looking upon such outcome of the civilization 
we call Christian in the clear light of Divine truth as 
revealed in the coming and mission of the Christ, 
the sorrowful fact must be admitted, that while as a 
civilization it is far in advance of every other that 
preceded it, and as a religion, its humanities in an 
unmeasured extent transcend the older types, it has 
failed in producing a religion conformed tu the ideal 
which it was the mission of Jesus to establish, and 
for which he labored, suffered, and yielded up his life. 

So long as nation lifts up sword against nation,— 
so long as maintaining the balance of power through 
military prowess is the supreme desire of rulers and 
statesmen,—the precepts of Jesus upon which the 
Christian church must stand cannot be the basis of 
the Christian faith, as thus exemplified, and which 
recognizes the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of all men. 

Christianity, marred and disfigured as it is by the 
weakness and failure of its teachers and exponents, 
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has wrought grandly for advancement in the condi- 
tion of the nations, yet the elements it most needs to 
enable it to fulfill the promise of its announcement, 
are waiting that full acceptance, prefigured by the 
prophet,when he saw adown the ages the consumma- 
tion of the world’s great quest: “The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, 
lead them.” 


and a little child shall 


Some consecrated souls, inspired for the work, as 
have been prophets and apostles of former times, 
must take up the Evangel, not new, but the same that 
nearly two thousand years ago was chanted on the 
plains of Bethlehem. It must bear upon the wings 
of the wind the sweet soul-uplifting melody of its 
first announcement in notes that will be heard by 
the Simeons of to-day who wait for the consolation 
of the world’s Israel. In the Divine ordering this 
must come, and who, or what shall delay the cum- 
ing? The longing desire of the hearts of his waiting 
May all to 
whom his message comes so labor in the everlasting 


ones is the promise of its fulfillment. 


patience that, in his own time, they shall be con- 
strained to “ beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 


Tue third of the series of Conferences, under the 
direction of the Yearly Meeting’s (Philadelphia) 
Committee on Education, will be held at Fifteenth 
and Race streets on Seventh-day of next week, the 
14th instant. The subjects announced for considera- 
tion are of deep interest, and the occasion should 
draw together a large company of those engaged in 
or associated with the work of education. 


We are obliged to lay over for use later a number 
of contributions. 


MARRIAGES. 
THATCHER.—At the residence of the bride’s 
12th, 1891, by 


Peirce, son of Elizabeth and the late 


PEIRCE 
parents, Second 
Nathan H Joshua 
Peirce, and Sarah H., daughter of Benjamin and Adrianna 
H. Thatcher, all of East Marlborough, Chester county, Pa 


month Friends’ ceremony, 


DEATHS. 
ADAMSON .—In Philadelphia, Second month 27th, 1891, 
Hannah Champion, widow of Joseph L. Adamson, aged 58 
years; formerly a member of 
Meeting. 

COLEMAN.—Second month 26th, 1891, Benjamin W 
Coleman, in his 79th year; a member of Byberry Monthiy 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

HAIGHT.—At her near Freehold, Greene 
Co., N. Y., Second month 22d, 1891, Anna F., wife of Em- 
mor K. Haight, and daughter of the late Caleb Frost, in 
her 71st year; a member of Coeymans Monthly Meeting. 

HART 
Elizabeth 
Hart. 


Alexandria, Va., Monthly 


residence, 


Second month 23d, 1891, at Hibernia, Florida, 
Eastburn, daughter of Samuel and Ellen E. 
Interment at Doylestown, Pa 


HIRST. 
llth of 


years. 


At his home, in Yellow Springs, Ohio, on the 
First month, 1891, John Janney Hirst, aged 47 
the son of Eli P. and Hannah J. 
Hirst, formerly of Loudoun county, Va. He was a member 
of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, and valued the associa- 
tion with Friends. He lived a kind, noble, truthful life, 
faithful to his convictions of right. He believed in high 
things, and his life was an endeavor to be his own ideal 


Deceased was 


man. 
He leaves a widow and little son, aged eight years; an 
aged mother, two sisters, and a brother. 
KELLEY. 
Newtown, 


Of pneumonia, after a few days’ illness, in 


> 


sucks county, Pa., on the 24th of Second month, 
191, Elizabeth Leedom Ke!ley, in the 63d year of her age 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting 

KESTER.—At his residence in Eden, Erie county, N. Y., 
27th of First month, 1591, | 


ure, aged 77 years ; 


\dward Kester, of heart fail- 
a member of North Collins Preparative 
and East Hamburg Monthly Meeting. 

KIRK.—At the 
K. Tyson, Philadelphia, Second month 22d, 


Kirk, in 


iw, Jonathan 
1891, Rachel 
Interment at 


residence of her son-in-l: 
S., widow of Elias her 79th year. 
Horsham, Pa. 

MEAD.—At his 
T 


lowa, First 


in West 


month 21st, 1591, Benjamin 


home Liberty, Muscatine Co., 


Mead, in the 76th 
year of his age. 
He was the son of John and Mary Mead, of Loudoun 


county, Va., and moved with his parents to Belmont county, 


Ohio, when quite young. In 1866 he came to Iowa with 


his family, and became a member of Wapsinonoc Monthly 


He leay 


remains were interred in 


Meeting of Friends es a wife and three 


sous to 
mourn his loss. His Friends’ 


burying-ground at Highland, Johnson county, Iowa. 


REDMON,.—At 
1591, Hannah Ann, wife of Charters Redmon, in her 


Newtown Square, Pa., Second month 
25th, 
SUth year 
REEVES.—Suddenly, Second month 25th, 
Hagerstown, Ind., Arthur M 
n of Caroline M. and the late 
TWINING.—At his daughter's (Salina Laing) residence, 
Erie county, N. Y 15th, 1891 
Thomas Twining, aged 90 years; a member of North Col- 
East Hamburg Monthly Meeting. 


tat North Collins, Erie county, N. Y 


I-91, near 


Reeves, of Richmond, Ind., 


Mark Reeves. 


son of 


Glenwood, , Second month 


lins Preparative and 
Funeral and intermen 

VALE 
Kansas, First month 7th 


At her residence, near Webber, Jewell county, 
1891, after a lingering illness of 
Vale, 


Vale. and daughter of Henry and Esther R. 


twelve months of catarrhal consumption, Sarah E 


A.W 


a membe 


wife of 
Mills 
terment at Clear Creek, Putnam county, III 
WATSON 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Thomas L. Buckman, at 


rof the Religious Society of Friends. In- 
On the morning of Second month 23d, 1391, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Isabella Brown, wife of James 
Watson, in her 67th year. 


“ TEMPERANCE is a bridle of gold; he who uses it 
rightly is more like a God than a man.”—VSelected. 


PERPETUAL jesting about sacred things is the in- 
fallible token of a frivolous mind. Of genuine hu- 
mor, nothing can be spoken except praise. It is the 
light which irradiates the dull surface of daily exist- 
ence. But it belongs to the things of this world, and 
ought never to be allowed to intrude into that holy 
sphere in which man stands face to face with God.— 
Christian Advocate. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 11. 
THIRD MONTH 15, 1891. 
GEHAZI PUNISHED. 
GoLpgen Te&t.—Be sure your sin will fiad you out .— 
Numbers 32 : 23 


READ IT. Kings 5: 15-27. 

GexHAzi, the servant of Elisha, is in marked contrast 
with Elisha when he served his master Elijah in the 
same office. There was a closeness of feeling be- 
tween the rugged old prophet of the desert and his 
gentle, courteous young attendant, who was more 
like ason than a servant; and because of the quali- 
ties of mind and heart, and the spirit that he mani- 
fested of reverence for God, and a discernment that 
fitted him for the prophetic office, he was made the 
successor of his master—the prophet of Israel. 

I know that there is no God in all the earth, but in Is- 
rael. This testimony to the superiority of the God 
whom Israel worshiped had been borne on other oc- 
casions, and we have not far to go for the reason. 
The revelation of himself that the Divine Being 
made to Abraham, the father of the Hebrew nation, 
was a spiritual revelation,—a communion of man with 
his Maker,—and it developed in Abraham a sense of 
duty and obligation to be worthy of such high inter- 
course, which no bowing down before “ graven im- 
ages” of the nations around him could awaken. He 
must not live as those about him were living, and 
this high thought of God sent him from his home to 
a distant land, where he might worship as the reve- 
lations of truth made to his inner conscience dic- 
tated. This sense of the nearness of God, and of 
communing with him, gave to the Hebrew nation 
the first place in the religious history of the world, 
and made it the leader in ethics and morals in all 
subsequent history. We cannot lay too much stress 
upon this fact. And while the growth of the relig- 
ious idea, as held by them, was very slow, and often 
much retarded, still there was ever a sense of the 
“ power not of themselves” that loved righteousness 
and rewarded the well-doer. 

The story of Gehazi’s falsehood, and the affliction 
that befell him, explain taemselves. It is well, when 
cupidity tempts us to make false statements for indi- 
vidual gain, or to carry out some improper desire, to 
remember the warning: “ Be sure your sin will find 
you out.” (Num. 32: 23). 

The house of Rimmon, etc. The name signifies pome- 
granate. Kimmon was the deity worshiped by the 
Syrians of Damascus. It is probably an abbreviation of 
Hadad-Rimmon, Hadad being the sun god. Combin- 
ing the two words would make Hadad-Rimmon, the 
deity presiding over the late summer, and ripening 
the pomegranate and other fruits. 

When I bow myself 
servant in this thing, etc. 


the Lord pardon thy 
We have evidence of Naa- 
man’s sincerity in professing to place his trust and 
confidence in the God of Israel, to whom from hence- 
forth he would offer all his sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings. His conscience was already awakened as to 
how he should conduct himself, he being the one on 
whom the king leaned when he went into the “ house 
of Rimmon.” Elisha is willing to trust the convert, 
that he will be true to the faith of his adoption. 
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Go in peace. In this he shows that he has no fear 
for Naaman’s sincerity, and so gives him his blessing. 
Elisha was a true man himself, and he was willing to 
believe that Naaman was honest and trustworthy, 
and that the God whom he wanted to serve would be 
with him, and strengthen him in his righteous en- 
deavors, even though obliged to go with his master 
into the temple of an idol. 


The punishment of Gehazi was for covetousness, 
as well as deception. He first coveted the gold and 
raiments brought by Naaman for Elisha, or else he 
would not have been tempted to go after Naaman, 
and ask for that which belonged not to him, and to 
conceal the fact from his master. Elisha’s powerful 
eye saw through the thin mask, and judgment was 
pronounced. 

On no sin in the Bible is the curse more terrible 
than on deception. God, who is the soul of truth, 
can have no fellowship with falsehood. If we are 
not true and honest we are notof him. Deception 
is a subtle evil which requires constant vigilance to 
guard against. Weare told in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira, both were struck dead for trying to de- 
ceive Peter in keeping back part of the price of their 
land which they had sold. It may seem a hard sen- 
tence, but the offense was against God, not men, as 
Peter expressed it. If we try to keep back a portion 
of what is due our heavenly Father, are we not con- 
demned? And is not spiritual death the result of dis- 
obedience long continued? Can anything be worse 
than spiritual death? The death of the body is to 
God’s children a blessed privilege; to lay aside the 
pain-tortured nerves and aching frame, and feel the 
rest of God enter our souls. All crosses and disap- 
pointments are counted as helps in that final hour, 
when we look back over our life-work and see our 
completed task as God sees it. 

Compare the last hours of the righteous, whose 
“path is as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day,” with the end of the god- 
less, for “the way of the wicked is as darkness ; they 
know not at what they stumbie.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Gehazi represents a type of humanity that is 
found everywhere. While as a servant and associ- 
ated with his master and the plain, abstemious men 
who formed the “ school of the prophets,” he had no 
temptation to swerve from the path of integrity, and 
was a faithful and thoughtful servant, hastening to do 
the bidding of Elisha, and bearing him company as 
he made his visits among the people, the sight of 
so much treasure as was brought by Naaman to his 
master in recognition of the great service he had ren- 
dered him, was more than the poor and lowly serv- 
ing man could stand ; an insatiable desire to become 
the possessor of some of the present intended for his 
master took possession of him and awakened a cov- 
etous feeling in his mind that no previous position in 
which he had been placed had aroused. 

We may pity rather than condemn the weakness 
which was unable to withstand this temptation ; but 
the course taken to obtain the coveted treasure shows 





more than weakness, and affords an example of how 
the giving way to any desire after that which we may 
not lawfully possess leads to the use of improper 
means to obtain it. Gehazi gave himself up to the 
nursing of his desire, and was not long in maturing 
his plan of action. Beginning in covetousness, a 
falsehood answers his purpose better than the truth, 
and he takes irreverently the name of the Lord upon 
his lips as he determines to follow Naaman “and take 
somewhat of him.” Hisstory was cunningly devised 
and seemed plausible enough. The man who is bent 
upon obtaining anything by fraud, easily persuades 
himself that it isa small matter and of little conse- 
quence of itself; he does not realize until it is done 
that the “‘ wages of sin is death;” death to that 
peace of mind which “a conscience void of offense” 
always gives. 

The love of money is said to be “the root of all 
evil,” and because of its baleful influence upon the 
lives of those who make it the supreme object of de- 
sire, the Master exhorted those who gathered about 


him to “seek first the kingdom of Heaven and its | 


righteousness,” for when that becomes the ruling 
motive there is no danger that the “love of the 
world” will gain the ascendency. 

With the treasure of the grateful Syrian, so fraud- 
ulently obtained, Gehazi failed to realize his fond ex- 


pectations. “ Be sure your sin will find you out” 


had been said long before, and under the searching | 
eye of the prophet, the knowledge of his baseness | 


was soon revealed. That he was disgraced seems a 
just reward for his cupidity and falsehood, and that 
from henceforth he should be afflicted with the 
“leprosy of Naaman,” is in conformity with the ideas 
of retributive justice which prevailed among all an- 
cient peoples. : 

Dreadful as was the plague of leprosy, and de- 
structive of all earthly comfort and enjoyment, the 
leprosy of sin is far more to be dreaded, since if un- 
repented, it destroys the soul’s peace and robs it 
of its heavenly birthright. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tose favored to attend Centre Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Bald Eagle, Pa., Second month 16th, deem it 
an occasion well worthy of being cherished in re- 
membrance. Friends in attendance from distant 
meetings were: Isaac Wilson, a minister from West 
Lake Monthly Meeting, Canada, and Matilda J. Un- 


derwood, a minister from Miami Monthly Meeting, | 


Ohio, accompanied by her husband, Zepheniah Un- 
derwood, an elder of that meeting. The constituent 
meetings were also well represented. 

The meeting of the First-day School Association, 
held on the morning of the 14th, was interesting and 
highly appreciated. Isaac Wilson expressed the 
great pleasure he experienced at being with us, and 
cheered and encouraged us in the good work. In 
the evening a social and religious meeting was held 
in the meeting-house. 

First-day morning and afternoon the meetings 
were well attended, and rich and bountiful was the 
spiritual feast spread before us. 








In the evening , 
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| Church, which was well attended. 


| gratified. 


| “ perfect faith, which casteth out all fear.” 
| us to acloser walk with God, to that perfect life to 
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quite a satisfactory parlor meeting was held at the 
home of Benjamin Rich. 

On Second-day Matilda J. Underwood handed 
forth words of encouragement and delivered an ex- 
tended discourse on Bible truths and her own indi- 
vidual experience. Isaac Wilson spoke with much 
feeling of the home, and the sacredness of the mar- 
riage engagement, and the great necessity of adher- 
ing toits promises, in order to make our homes a true 
earthly haven of harmony and love. Third-day even- 
ing an appointed meeting was held in the Methodist 
“T will arise ” be- 
ing the opening message of our brother I. W., which 
parable was so beautifully enlarged, explained, and 
portrayed that even the indifferent went away highly 
Truly our several meetings were so full of 
instruction and so sensibly overshadowed with the 
Divine Presence that we trust we all feel a renewed 
interest in the advancement and welfare of our So- 


| ciety. 


After leaving us, our Canadian brother attended 
the mid-week meeting at Half Moon, and held a satis- 
factory meeting at Stormstown in that vicinity; also 
had a good meeting at Bellefonte. 

E. W. C. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Southern Quarterly Meeting was held at Camden, 
Delaware, on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of Second 
month, and was well attended, considering the in- 
clement weather. The business of the quarter held 


| at this time, occupies more time and consideration 


than either of the others, as it precedes the Yearly 
Meeting, and in our answers to the Queries we en- 
deavored to give a correct representation of the state 
of our Society. We were favored in having with us 
from other meetings Lydia H. Price, Robert Hatton, 
and Joseph Powell. As we listened to the words 
spoken by Lydia H. Price we felt that she was a liv- 
ing example of the truth of her ministry, having a 
She called 


which we all might attain if our obedience kept pace 
with the light of revealed truth. The Divine spirit 


| is ever present with us, controlling our thoughts and 


actions, and drawing us away from all that would 
hinder or discourage,if we would be faithful to its 
promptings. 

Joseph Powell also spoke impressively,—that we 
get wisdom, but what is of more importance, that 
we get understanding; that we be not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ, but be willing to acknowledge 
its power, individually, and thereby encourage and 
strengthen one another. Friend Hatton feelingly al- 
luded to the vacancies caused by death since he last 
met with us as a member of Southern Quarter. Our 
hearts were tendered by the kind words of sympa- 
thy and regard expressed for these elders of our 
meeting, who have finished their work on earth and 
passed on to their reward, leaving us an example of 
diligence and faithfulness in all the relations of life. 

We also had an informal parlor meeting at Howell 
Mifflin’s, on Fourth-day evening, in which all were 
gathered in silent waiting. The words spoken were 
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full of tender counsel, and impressive, because all 
seemed drawn together, as of one mind and spirit, to 
strengthen one another in holding fast to the profes- 
sion of our faith. From the many expressions we 
have heard since the close of the meeting, we feel it 
was to all an interesting and impressive occasion. 


M. J. B. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Wrightstown 
Second month 26th, was not as large as usual, on ac- 
count of the exceedingly stormy day, as well as the 
bad condition of the roads. 

Robert 8. Haviland and Joshua B. Washburn were 
present, with minutes from Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting, New York; Elison Newport, of Horsham, 
was also present. 

In the early part of the meeting Robert appeared 
in fervent supplication, which seemed to draw the 
company into a silence that could be livingly felt. 
After which he was favored in vocal ministry. Eli- 
son Newport was also very acceptably exercised in 
ministry. Elizabeth H. Plummer followed in prayer, 
which tended still more to solemnize the assembly, 
and after some time spent in silent, reverential wor- 
ship, the partitions were closed, and the usual busi- 
ness of the quarterly meeting proceeded with. This 
being the last quarter before the Yearly Meeting, all 
the Queries were read with the answers from the 
eight monthly meetings. Summary answers were 
harmoniously united on and directed to be forwarded 
to the Yearly Meeting along with the proposed addi- 
tion to the Discipline, as approved by the meeting 
in the Eighth month last. 


—A letter from Richmond, Indiana, says: “ At 
our next quarterly meeting (Whitewater) which will 
be held at Milton, Ind., on the 7th instant, our First- 
day School Quarterly Association will hold a meeting, 
which no doubt will be, as others have been, an in- 
teresting occasion. There will also be a meeting of 
as many members of the Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee as can be gathered.” 

—A local journal says: “ A young Friends’ Associa- 
tion has been formed at Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa., 
for the consideration of Friends’ discipline and prin- 
ciples, in which both old and young take an active 
part.” 


INFLUENCE OF BUSINESS MEETINGS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue editorial in the paper of Second mo. 2Ist pleases 
me by its encouraging tone. Asso many opinions 
have been expressed as to why we do not hold more 
of the young people, I wish to express mine, also. 
I believe young Friends leave the Society because 
they do not understand it. They may attend First- 
day meetings for a long time, and not learn all its 
merits ; but I believe no young person who will regu- 
larly attend the business meetings, monthly, quar- 
terly, and yearly, for two years, will after that, leave 
the Society of Friends. I earnestly advise any one 
who is in doubt as to where he belongs, to try this 
simple way of finding out. He must go promptly and 
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regularly enough to understand what is being done, 
how communications are sent from one meeting to 
another, how lessons of love are taught, how justice 
is upheld, and in general, to what high ideals the 
Society expects its members to reach in their every- 
day life. It is in our business meetings that are 
shown the practical workings of the lessons taught in 
First-day meetings, and an interest aroused in the 
former will continue in the latter. 
One Wuo Has Triep It. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
ARTHUR M the in the 


accident on the Panhandle Division of the Pennsylvania 


REEVES, who was among victims 
Railroad System, at Hagerstown, near Richmond, Indiana, 
was the only brother of the wife of Pre sident-elect Foulke. 
The had the 


Fourth-day last, and was about to take up his residence 


new president been at college all day on 


here to become fam 


liar with the details of the work in his 


position. He went to the home of a relative that evening, 


and was talking of the new work which was before him, 
when word was received of the accident. Owing to busi- 
ness affairs which will require attention, it was feared 


that the inauguration, which was to have taken place on 


Third-day next, would have to be postponed, and a dispatch 
Bid- 


Inaugura- 


received on Third-day of this week, from Clement M 


1 that the 


announced decisively 


tion would be omitted. 


dle, at Richmond 


Two graduates of the college have passed away within 
McComb, of 


79, who was one of Swarthmore’s most distinguished en- 


the past few days. Samuel Craig the class of 
gineering graduates, died suddenly at Woodstown, N. J., 
from heart-failure. He held a technical position of Import- 
ance in the service of the Pennsylvania 
beth E. Hart, of the 


whither she had gone 


Railroad. Eliza- 
=2. died in Hibernia, Florida, 


her health. 


class ol 


for She had been prin- 


cipal of the Providénce Friends’ School, at Media, and for 
a time gave instruction in Pedagogics to a class in the 
College 

In the meeting conducted by Professor Benjamin 
Smith for the study of the principles of Friends, the pro- 
posed “ National Friends’ Association for Christian Cul- 
ture’? was brought up last First-day, and the suggestion 


considered. The expressions of the young Friends present 
were heartily and unanimously in favor of such a union 
them the field of thought and action. 


These students, representing widely separated communities 


as would enlarge for 


of Friends, give evidence of a deep interest in the prin 1- 
ples of the Society, and a desire for a field in which they 
may work 


It is for those who are watching this expres- 


sion, and who are interested in the welfare of the younger 
element of our Society, to consider carefully how it may 


best find its opportunity 


Samuel Swain, of Bristol, was with us at meeting on 
First-day last, and gave expression toa number of valuable 


thoughts for the guidance of the young 


—The Athletic Association will receive nearly two hun- 
dred dollars from the division of the profit of the Ameri- 


can Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association 


-Swarthmore is one of the colleges interested 
formation of the new State Football League. 


in the 
W.C.S. 


Tuose who have finished by making all others 
think with them have usually been those who began 
by daring to think for themselves.— Colton. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THE Forum for Third Month begins the eleventh volume of 
that periodical. The leading paper of this number is by 
Senator John Sherman on the Nicaragua Canal, and this is 
followed by one by ex-Secretary George S. Boutwell, on 
“Silver as a Circulating Medium.” The question whether 
railways should be private property, as in this country, or 
be under government control, as in many European coun- 
tries, is argued in behalf of the former by W. M. Acworth, 
a special student of the English railway situation. (The 
Forum is 50 cents a copy ; $5 a year. Address The Forum 
Publishing Company, New York. 

Alice M. Bacon, who has spent many years in Japan 
and has had exceptional opportunities for studying its home 
life, will shortly publish a book on “Japanese Girls and 
Women,” through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The 
same publishers will issue a little book by Lucy Larcom, 

As It Is in Heaven.” Their notice of it says: “It con- 
sists of reflections on, the future life. It is not speculative 
or realistic, as some books of this class are, but devout and 
sincere and helpful 

Prof. J. F. Genung of Amherst College, has prepared 
a small volume in which he embodies the studies of years 
on the Book of Job, and the conclusion, or the point of view, 
of the book, is indicated by its title, Phe Epic of the In- 
ner Life.” It will be published soon by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. 

N. D. C. Hodges, New York, announces the issue of a 
work in two volumes, octavo, (price $ , by is 8 
Packard, entitled * The Labrador Coast: a Journal of Two 
Summer Cruises to that Region.” It includes notes on the 
Eskimo, the early discovery of the region, its physical ge- 
ography, geology, natural history, etc.,and has accompany 
ing maps and illustrations. The edition will be limited to 
600 copies 

‘The question of Socialism is argued in a book about 
to be issued by D. Appleton & Co., New York, a series of 
essays collected under the general title “ A Plea for Lib 
erty The essays are by a number of prominent English 
writers, and have an introduction by Herbert Spencer. The 
arguments are all against the Socialistic movements, and 
discuss the limits of individual and collective liberty, free 
education, the housing of the working classes and the poor, 
free libraries, and kindred topics. The conclusions ar- 


rived at are in favor of leaving every thing to the freedom 


and action of the individual as much as possible, of pre- 
venting state interference, and of checking the tendency 


to accept Socialism as the highest human ideal 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


I HAVE been told by many, who should know, 
That “ childhood is the summer of our life 
And that “ we lose, as further on we go 


The happiness, the joy, which then are rife 


They say, ‘When I was young, I used to view 
The mountains in their majesty ascend, 
And loved to fancy, on their heights of blue 
The meeting-place where earth and Heaven 
blend 


“T used to see in every wayside flower, 
And hear in every throstle’s dulcet lay, 
The goodness of their Maker and his power, 
The beauty of the rule which they obey 


‘ But, now that I am old, I feel, alas! 
Too tired of life. too near to death, for joy; 


I see the lengthening shadows on the grass,— 
I looked up skyward when I was a boy.” 


They say so; but I unconvinced remain: 
For me, the beauty of the world expands; 
And I survey with less surprise than pain, 
The lower level where my childhood stands. 


And now they call me old, I see before 
New vistas, ever opening in the light 

Of new desires ; and, filled with reverent awe, 
I walk amid fresh pastures of delight 


I am a Child in a far higher way 
Than when my feelings, like my years were 
green ; 
I ripen in the autumn of my day, 


As sweetest fruits are ever latest seen. 


So shall my love of Nature never die 
sutshe and I will wander, hand in hand, 
Under the glowing sunset of the sky, 


Unto the borders of the “ Silent Land.’ 


And I shall drift across the narrow straits 
Into the golden dawn of Heaven’s day, 

And be a Child, within the Eternal Gates, 
Before my earthly infancy decay 


Win Henry ( hnanning, 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
FATHER of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored ! 
Vage, and 


Jehovah 
Thou Great Fir 
Who all 
lo know but 


And that nu 


} 


understood, 


Yet gave me 
To see the g 


And binding nature fast in fate, 


Left free the human will 


What conscience 
Or warns me not 
This teach me more than de 


That more than heaven pu 


t cast away 
For God is paid, when man re 


To en y 1s to obey 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord, alone of man, 


When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw; 
And deal damnation round the land 


On each I judge thy foe 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
i 


Still in the 


If Iam wrong, oh, teach my heart 


To find that better way! 


Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent 
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Teach. me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the 
That mercy I to others show, 


fault I see 


That mercy show to me 


Mean though I am, not wholly so 
Since quickened by thy breath 
O lead me whereso’er I go 


Through this day’s life or death 


This day 
All else 
Thor 
And let thy will be done 


be bread and peace my lot 
beneath the sun, 


1 knowest if best bestowed or not 


To thee, 
Whose altar, earth, 


whose temple is all space 
sea, skies! 
One chorus let all beings raise! 
All nature’s incense ris« 


Ale 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA.—X. 
SHIPWRECKED AT LORING BAY—RESCUED—RETURN 
rO TACOMA, 

To return to my narrative. On our up trip we 
reached Juneau on the Sabbath, and some of our 
tourists would not trade on that day and deferred 
doing so until our return. But again we tied up at 
the Juneau wharf on the first day of the week, and 
as the day was far spent they concluded to venture. 
There are no streets at Juneau ; as we groped our way 
along the dirty path across the streams that came 
down from the mountain sides, now and again we 
tripped over a rope that fastened a canoe to a stake. 
Going as far as the store we made some purchases, 
but coming down the rickety old steps almost lost our 
balance, so we concluded to return to the ship. Our 
number on board was increased by three women from 
Juneau,—one had been visiting asisterthere. We 
crossed the channel to Douglas Island in the night. 
The morning of the 26th was rainy, but we were 
cheered by the sun in the afternoon. Passing 
through Wrangel Narrows the air was bracing—all 
that could be desired. We enjoyed very much pass- 
ing through the Narrows, watching our ship winding 
between the shores, which are quite near, and the 

There were 
buoys, and white signals of various designs, to mark 
the Again we saw the Patterson Glacier, 
beautiful and glorious, its pinnacles of snow and ice 
g in the sun. This was our last view of a 
glacier,so we feasted our eyes as long as we could see. 


moss-covered rocks that peeped up. 


course. 


ye 


istening 


At dusk on the evening of the 26th we reached 
Fort Wrangel. The Indians were at the wharf ready 
for a trade ; they could be heard clattering, endeavor- 
ing to make themselves understood. There was very 
little to detain us there, so the whistle blew and we 
were off again. The dawn of the 27th found us in 
Duke of Clarence Strait. 
for a few 
height. 


The shores are shelving 
miles, the surface even and of uniform 
In the afternoon we reached Yaas Bay. 


There is no wharf here, the toredo having completely 
destroyed it, although it had been built only six 


months. Here is a new cannery, and while we were 


taking on boxes of canned salmon the boats plyed 


to and fro, for those of our tourists who wished to in- | and made all preparations for a hasty departure. 


spect it. It is a most charming spot. The moss 
grows thick and soft on the rocks; the cedar trees, 
though not large, are straight and stand very close; 
the mountains rise from the shore and are almost 
perpendicular for one or two hundred feet, the trees 
on them being regular. The surface was so even that 
it looked like a newly mowed lawn. The entire 
coast is bound by a ledge of rock, very regular in its 
formation, fitting into the many recesses along the 
shore with unvarying regularity, but a few inches 
above high-water mark. One could scarcely be con- 
vinced it was not the work of a master mason, in- 
stead of the Almighty Architect of the Universe. 
We noticed this rock-bound coast in very many 
places as we passed along. 

There was one incident occurred while we were 
there that may be worthy of note. An employee of 
the cannery had come to the ship and was about to 
return. Having stepped out on the platform to go 
down the steps, the revenue officer, Mr. Gales, took 
hold of his coat, saying: “I want to speak to you.” 
He replied, “ not now; I am in a great hurry to get 
back.” But the officer insisted,“ No! I want to see 
you now,” and unbuttoning his coat drew from the 
breast pocket a bottle of liquor. So he was obliged 
to return without his prize, a disappointed, if not a 
wiser man. I witnessed the transaction. It proved 
that the officer was on the alert for offenders of the 
law prohibiting the sale of liquors to the Indians. 

Taking in anchor, we steamed through Clarence 
Strait and into Loring Bay, for the cans of salmon 
that awaited us at Naha cannery. 
at the wharf it was not the 
hay” or the “attar of roses’ 
tories, but that of fish 
tives this is not 


As we rounded to 

odor of “new-mown 
that greeted our olfac- 
, rather ancient. To the na- 
objectionable; they, indeed, seem to 
prefer it, and oil that is rancid; but to our cultivated 
tastes it was decidedly unpleasant. 
ourselves that it would not be long. 


We comforted 
Could we have 
known that this was to be our last night on board 
our ill-fated ship, there would have been many an 
anxious heart. Captain Wallace had retired, leaving 
Pilot Llovd on duty. As soon as the 5,000 cases of 
salmon for San Francisco 
was given at 
off the line. 


were taken on, the order 
high tide, 3 a. m., August 28th, to cast 
But instead of passing out Loring Bay 
into the channel, by some mismanagement the ship 
swung around on the rocks, about 1,000 feet from the 
wharf. imation of danger our captain 
rushed out, exclaiming: “ For God’s sake don’t make 
another mistake!” but it was too late; we were on 
the cruel rocks. Several efforts were made to get her 
off, but in vain. 


to say: 


At the first int 


The first mate, Patterson, was heard 
‘She has not budged an inch!” It was 
doubtless fortunate for us that they did not succeed. 
If they had she would have sunk, for there was a 
hole in the bottom. The order was given to lower 
the life-boats, and take the ladies ashore. No hand 
baggage was allowed. One gentleman was so excited 
he rushed to the boat, and was the first one to land. 
I cannot tell why I had been apprehensive of danger, 
but I was dressed before the accident, and saw the 
lights carried along shore. I awoke my companion, 


As 





the water receded the ship careened ; it was impossi- 
ble to walk erect. The doors of the state-rooms 
bound so they had to be beaten open with an axe to 
release the passengers. As we sat in the dining hall, 
the ship groaning and creaking, the plate glass crack- 
ing and flying into a thousand pieces, the panel work 
between the state-rooms and the dining hall crack- 
ing and separating, hearing the heavy stroke of the 
axe, as the crew broke open the door leading to the 
boats, was not very comforting. 

It has been said women cannot be depended on 
in case of emergency ; that they will faint, or go into 
hysterics ; but to their credit be it spoken, they came 
down the broad stairs quiet and orderly, no crowd- 
ing, not a loud word spoken. Hearing some one say, 
“The ladies have all gone; now, come, gentlemen,” I 
thought now was our turn (for I would not go with- 
out my companion). Stepping out the gangway I 
had the first feeling of fear when I saw the steps lean- 
ing at an acute angle over the deep water, wet, and 
slippery, (for it was raining quite hard), with no sup- 
port or protection, but a rope extending the length of 
the steps. I thought every step I took I would cer- 
tainly slip off. The boatswain seeing my fear, came 
up the steps to assist me, and reaching the boat safely 
we soon rowed to shore. The crew had carried most 
of the ladies from the boat to shore, but I having 
more weight could not land that way, so they placed 
a narrow plank from the boat to the shore, and wad- 
ing out, one on each side, they carefully led me down. 
I was very grateful to them for their kindness; 
it will never be forgotten. The officers and boatswain 
were quietly firm, giving their orders in an even tone; 
not an unbecoming word did we hear the whole trip. 

After landing, the next point was to obtain shel- 
ter. The superintendent of the cannery offered his 
house, only reserving one room, and it was accepted. 
It was evident he had not expected such an increase 
in his family, for the bedsteads were not put up; but 
the ladies went to work and soon had them in place. 
In this house forty of our number, mostly ladies, 
were accommodated. Twenty of them mounted a 
straight ladder and crawled through an opening in 
the ceiling scarcely large enough to admit them. 
Several were in the attic over the store, and quite a 
number of gentlemen in the cannery. My compan- 
ion lodged the first night in an Indian wigwam with 
four Indians from Fort Simpson who had been con- 
verted from cannibalism under Missionary Duncan. 
The woman made a bed on the floor of hides, cover- 
ing him up with blankets and a blue and white coun- 
terpane with as much care as if he had been an in- 
fant. He felt no fearand slept soundly. Their even- 
ing meal was some kind of oil stew, of which they 
eat, one spoon serving forall. Inthe morning they 
held a dried salmon before the fire until it was warm, 
then broke off pieces, passing them around, but did 
not tender any to their guests. An Indian,a convert 
of Mr. Duncan, learning in some way that a barrel of 
whiskey had been smuggled off the wrecked steamer, 
the Ancon, and taken to an island in Loring Bay, 
came to the cabin that night and told one of the 
friendly Indians, who, with the revenue officer, Mr. 
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As soon as possible the provisions, mattresses, 
blankets, etc., were brought off the ship. Our trunks 
were stored in thecannery. One meal was served us 
the first day ; after that two meals. All the cooking 
was done on a number 8 stove in the open air, and 
raining most of the time. How the stewards and 
cooks managed was a mystery, and will always re- 
main a mystery to the ladies. The vegetables were 
boiled in kettles swung on three stakes. The mat- 
tresses were arranged around the cannery, with the 
name of the occupant tacked over them, most like a 
hospital. The part where new cans were stored was 
called Hotel Can-Can, the other, Hotel de Salmon. 
The attic over the store was named the Hotel Wind- 
sor. As our house had been newly painted white, I 
dignified it as the White House. This was the half- 
way house between the dining-room, store, and can- 
nery ; it was where all congregated in the evenings, 
sitting on the piazza, singing, passing jokes, or play- 
ing checkers. Some gentlemen amused themselves 
fishing, for the water was full of salmon. One 
brought in fifty at one time. There were several 
kinds of salmon, the “ humpbacked ” being the run 
then. All these sports were engaged in as much as 
the rain would permit. There is a lovely water- 
fall back of the eannery that our minister named in 
the presence of some of our party, in memory of the 
Ancon, pouring the libation from a napkin ring, a 
token from the ship, held in his hand. 

We were 650 miles from the nearest point of com- 
munication with the world, with no tug that could 
carry coal enough to pass Queen Charlotte’s sound, so 


we had to wait as patiently as possible for the George 


W. Elder. On the last day of the month,—it was also 
the last of the week,—there was smoke seen in the 
distance, and we thought it was she, but it was only 
a passing ship. That evening word was brought of 
the burning of Tongas cannery, the next one below 
us, and the drowning of three Indians. It made us 
feel timid ; the Indians are very superstitious about 
death by drowning, and we feared they might think 
we were the cause of their trouble. The next morn- 
ing, (Ninth mo. Ist), there was a joyful cry: 
she comes in the bay!” 


“ There 
As the first faint streak of 
smoke was seen on the horizon, every glass was lev- 
eled to get anear view. It became 

distinct as it came nearerand nearer; 
came in sight, and behold! it was the 
to our rescue! 


more and more 
at last the hull 

Elder coming 
We hurriedly ate our morning meal. 
All was bustle preparatory to breaking up camp to go 
on board. They had heard of our disaster at Fort 
A meeting was held of the officers and pas- 
sengers, and it was decided to return with us to Fort 
Townsend. 


Tongas. 


Some of the passengers rebelled, declar- 
ing it was an outrage to keep thema week longer than 
theirtime. I trust they may never be placed in the 
same position. The passengers, the officers of the 
Ancon, some of the crew and waiters, and the bag- 
gage were on board. One of the ladies on the Elder 
remarked : “ You are the best set of shipwrecked peo- 
ple I ever saw ; I expected to see you in your night 
dresses, with blankets around you.” 

At 4 p. m., we steamed out of Loring Bay leaving 


Gales, went to the island, seized the barrel, and | the Ancon on the rocks split in the centre just over 


tapped it. 
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the wheel house, both ends of the ship settling down 
tothe water. Good-by! Revilla Gigedo Island, with 
its high, snow-capped mountains, lovely inland lakes, 
coves, and scores of little islets off shore, its charm- 
ing waterfalls, its waters teeming with salmon. Good- 
by to the superintendent and all others who had 
been so kind to us during the five days we remained 
on the island. Good-by old Ancon, you will never 
ply those inland seas again. The first evening on 
board the George W. Elder being the Sabbath, we as- 
sembled in social hall. The minister with the party 
spoke of our trip, the glorious scenery we had been 
favored to see, our wreck at Loring Bay, and our 
preservation. Many eyes were suffused with tears, 
and hearts bowed down in silent thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father for our safety. The Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co. of San Francisco, California, Messrs. 
Goodall, Perkins and Co., agents, made themselves 
liable to a criminal prosecution by sending out such 
an old, worn-out ship, one that had been condemned 
by the Inspectors as unseaworthy, and therefor was 
not even insured. Some of our gentlemen picked out 
the copper nails and pieces of the hulk as large as 
their hands, as she lay on the rocks at low water, 
with their fingers. There was no regret at the loss 
to the company, but condemnation at their utter dis- 
regard of the lives of more than 200 people. Our re- 
turn was continuous. As we passed Tongas we saw 
the ruins of the burned cannery. The second night 
we expected to cross Queen Charlotte Sound, and 
many thought it wise to retire early, some to their 
state rooms. Some of the Ancon gentlemen lay in 
the dining room, others in the smoking room. 
beds are too short at both ends, but mine was too 
close, being only sixteen inches between the berths, 
so I was obliged to sit up. The ship rolled fearfully, 
tossing me back and forth. The Eider should be 
named the “‘ George W. Roller.” When it calmed and 
I dozed a little, | was awakened by a man trying to 


Some 


enter the room through the window. 
“ What do you want? 4 


I demanded, 
He said : “ The ship is sink- 
ing; you will all be lost! We are no longer responsi- 
ble.” That startled me; I thought can it be possible 
we are to be lost, after all we have passed through ? 
I peeped out into the dining-room, saw the gentlemen 
were sleeping quietly, and the ship was moving 
calmly, so I settled down to doze again, if possible. 
In the morning I found it was a thief who had tried 
to enter my room. He had been detected, put in irons, 
and was going to prison at Fort Townsend. 
Hunter of the Elder is very partial to pets; he hada 
tame bear and a deer on board. He is also a musi- 
cian, entertaining us in the evening with his violin, 
accompanied by the Misses McGee, one on the piano, 
the other with vocal music, Arriving at Fort Town- 
send the morning of the 4th, we were transferred to 
the Olympian, and changing at Seattle, we reached 
Tacoma about 4 p. m. 


Captain 


It is surprising that Americans who have time 
and means at their command, do not devote more 
attention to their native land, rather than travel 
There is enough here to compen- 
sate any one; indeed an ordinary life-time might be 
passed viewing and enjoying the marvelous wonders 


abroad so much. 
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of this great country. Alaska, of the all others, is 
most enjoyable. Here Nature revels ; its green moun- 
tain steeps, the calm peacefulness of its valleys, 
straight, rocky fastnesses, glorious cascades, that rush 
and foam down from the glacier fields, its inland 
lakes, the natural, rock-bound masonry of its coasts, 
its mining interests, its waters teeming with fish of 
almost al) kinds, its berries, far surpassing those of 
this region, its forests of timber, are all wonderful. 
In fact, this American Alpine scenery is not equaled 
in all the Old World. There is no trip of the same 
duration less monotonous than the one to Alaska. 
The tourist is constantly greeted with scenes entirely 
new, and unlike those he has gazed upon before. 
And, then, there is a feeling of proprietorship in this 
broad domain. If any one thinks these statements 
are exaggerated, let them take the trip, and they will 
certainly exclaim that the half had not been told 
them. 

In answer to the question that has so frequently 
been asked: “ What shall we wear in Alaska?” we 
would say, no swallow-tail coats, patent leather boots, 
or ball-room dresses are needed, but short skirts to 
clear the decks of the ship,—for it is almost always 
wet,—and heavy shoes. Gossamer, umbrella, and 
rubber shoes are indispensable. But do not carry 
your rubber boots in your hands (as we saw the 
squaws doing in many places), but wear them, for 
you will find them necessary adjuncts to your travel- 
ing outfit. You will also find the Indians ever ready 
to extend a hand to assist you over rough places, with 
a warm grasp. .I shall never forget it,—that speaks 
louder than words. They cannot express their feel- 
ing in words. They have a great deal of kindness in 
their hearts ; though they may be called, by some, 
savages. Harriet W. Past. 


ONLY a bunch of flowers, a cluster of pansies fair, 
But their sweet perfume pervades the room 
And lightens the languid air. 


Only a golden sunbeam, a dainty, dancing sprite, 
But a wailing child looked up and smiled 
At the flickering bit of light. 


Only a kindly greeting, an act of friendly care, 
But a weary heart was eased in part 
Of the load it had to bear. 


. 


-Theodosia Kane. 


THERE are moments when we must decide what 
we most desire as a blessing, and when our choice in 
that line affects all our earthly future. It is well for 
us to know what we ought to desire, and then to de- 
sire it. 


Fix this in your mind as the guiding principle of 
all right, practical labor, and source of all healthfal 
life energy,—that your art is to be the praise of some- 
thing you love. It may be only the praise of a shell 
or astone; it may bethe praise of a hero; it may be 
the praise of God; your rank asa living creature is 
determined by the height and breadth of your love ; 
but be you small or great, what healthy art is possi- 
ble to you must be the expression of your true de- 
light in a real thing better than your art.— Ruskin. 


